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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

¥¥¥ 

[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department. 



Dear Editor: Being a very busy woman, I do not always read 
my Journal on time, but I always read every word of it in time. I 
have only just now seen the letter in the October Journal on higher 
education, and I feel that I must make my protest even at this late day. 

In three years of institutional work it has been my observation that 
the educated nurse is the nurse who, with other requisite qualities, is 
equal to the emergency when it arises. I mean the woman who has the 
capability for a nurse besides her education. Begistration to me means 
putting the profession of nursing on a higher plane — almost in a dif- 
ferent caste, as it were. One very prominent New England surgeon said 
to me a short time ago, " Do you know what registration means ? It 
means that nurses will be forming a labor union before long, and de- 
manding shorter hours and more pay." It did not seem to afflict the 
medical profession so disastrously. I believe it will place the nurse in 
her social as well as professional sphere, for we well know that there are 
many who are at a great loss whether to treat her as guest or servant 
when she is placed in their homes. 

Nurses who must ever be putting money and short hours before real 
usefulness should certainly descend to the labor union class where they 
belong, for only driving shuttles or breaking dishes is worthy of such 
plebeian ideas, and to such women as these must we charge the severe 
and often unjust criticism of our profession. 

I must add one word for the hospital side of this question. True, we 
give three years of hard service, three or four of our best years, perhaps, 
but in return for these more is received as an equivalent than is offered by 
the best educational institutions, and a greater number of nurses leave the 
training-schools in good physical condition than leave these same institu- 
tions. And it is the liberally educated women who appreciate these facts 
and have no desire to pose as martyrs, but not a little grace to enjoy a life 
of serving. And when I say liberally educated, I mean good, sensible 
home training as a foundation to the knowledge learned from books. 
When the fathers and mothers of this land teach their daughters that they 
in training for nurses are fitting themselves for the noblest work to which 
women have yet been called, and that it is just as Christian to do well a 
nurse's work in this country as a missionary's in India or China, then will 
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we find more women coming into the profession to honor rather than 
disgrace it. 

L. J. P. 



Dear Editor : The suggestion of a " Graduate" in November that 
it may be " undignified" for a nurse to work for an eclectic or homoeo- 
path seems to me a most shocking one. If there are really physicians so 
odiously intolerant as to express such a view, I can only hope that the 
womanly hearts of nurses may assert themselves in emphatic opposition. 
Surely, nursing is the same, whatever the school of medicine may be. 
Surely the patient is sick and in need of tender care, perhaps anxious, 
worried, harassed as well as ill. A nurse can always be a nurse, even if 
the medical attendant is only a pow-wow man! This is so often the 
wretched result of excessive medical influence in nursing: nursing gets 
to be looked upon only as a matter of carrying out orders. The mother- 
ing of the patient is forgotten. Oh women, women, when will you cease 
being doormats or cudgels for men in their jealousy of one another? If 
free womanhood has not in itself enough force to ameliorate or override 
these selfish and unloving ideas, then I pronounce it a failure. Besides, 
there is no more difference between the treatment of regulars, homceos, 
and eclectics than there is between treatments of regulars and regulars. 
Such nurses and doctors ought to go to some other world. This one is 
not exclusive enough for them. 

One Who Hates Intolerance. 



My dear Editor : As mentioned in your note of the January issue 
of the Journal, I think the plan of an " eligible volunteer list of nurses 
to serve the country in time of national calamity or war" a decidedly 
good one. 

It was the promiscuous selection during the Spanish-American 
War that placed the army nurses socially where they are to-day. 

To be on regular duty in an army hospital in time of peace is no 
place for a womanly nurse. 

I think now, as I have for years, that there should be stationed at 
most of our large posts a trained nurse to be detailed by the post sur- 
geon for special nursing in the post hospital when required, as there are 
times when just such a nurse and nursing is needed. When not thus 
employed, by special arrangement officers and their families could avail 
themselves of her services. 

Should this ever be brought about, there are various points with 
regard to her duties which require most careful consideration by the 
Superintendent of the Army Nurse Corps. 
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Her social position at the post, not that she will have time or in- 
clination for society — few nurses have — will very much depend on the 
sort of woman she is and her personal charm. 

Certainly, from a social or financial point of view there is no in- 
ducement for a first-class nurse, and I mean by that one who has dignity 
womanliness, and professional ability, to enter or remain in the Army 
Nurses Corps to-day. 

Lida G. Stake, 
131 East Forty-third Street, New York City. 



Deae Editoe : The honorary secretary of the International Council 
of Nurses is paying a prolonged visit to Berlin, which is much enjoyed 
by many of the German nurses. Miss Dock tries to help them in every 
way possible. Every Monday at five she gives an English lesson to the 
nurses in the office of the German Nurses' Association. She writes many 
English letters for the president, and, best of all, her cheery influence is 
felt by all with whom she comes in contact. Mrs. Fenwick was right 
in saying in the congress in June, " Miss Dock belongs to us all, we 
cannot spare her." 

In the beginning of December Miss Dock read a splendid German 
paper, " Der Stand der Amerikanischen Krankenpflege," to a large 
assemblage in the Berlin Victoria Lyceum. She told how the American 
nurses are trained and organized, how they try to attain their ends. It 
was very interesting to learn that the conditions which the German 
nurses ardently wish for have existed for a long time in the United 
States. In training and organization the Americans are far ahead, but 
the Germans have one good point of superiority in their splendid pro- 
visions for State and private insurance in case of early invalidism and 
for old age. The description of the active participation of American 
nurses in social work was also especially interesting to German nurses, 
as they too have made a good beginning in that line during the last few 
years. 

In the very lively discussion a German lady described her visit to the 
New York Nurses' Settlement, and how kindly the nurses tried to make 
the poor children from strange countries feel as if at home. Many ques- 
tions of the sisters about American methods were answered, and at the 
end of the meeting the president told of the gift of the first volumes of 
The Ameeican Jouenal of Nuesing by Miss Palmer, and was asked to 
send the thanks of the German Association to our American friends. 

Sistee Agnes Kabll. 

Deae Editoe : It is said that January is the time to begin to prepare 
for Christmas, so I am writing this sketch to give some suggestions to 
societies of nurses as to how they may celebrate Christmas. 
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The Boston Nurses' Club at the December quarterly meeting voted 
to do some charity work through the district nurses who were mem- 
bers, instead of having the usual tree with interchange of gifts. 

It was voted that each member who wished to should contribute any 
sum from ten cents upward, and it was directed that such sums should 
be paid to the club superintendent as promptly as possible. The club 
superintendent, her assistant, the district nurses, and another member 
formed the committee for distribution of what was received. One 
district nurse said she could use to advantage second-hand clothing 
among factory people out of work or on half time. 

The district nurse for East Boston, a populous section with a large 
proportion of working people and many children, thought shoes and 
stockings and warm underclothes for school-children would fill the 
greatest need. A similar condition existed in Charlestown. 

In due season the committee found itself in possession of seven 
dressed dolls, some other toys, considerable second-hand clothing and 
shoes, and in money over forty-seven dollars. Five dollars was the 
donation of an interested patient. 

The assistant superintendent was chosen for purchasing agent, and 
proved to be a most able financier. Her report amazed us. 

I give an itemized list, so no club need be discouraged by a small 
sum: 

Miss S. bought twenty pairs shoes, one pair rubbers, eighteen pairs 
of drawers, sixteen under vests, two infant shirts, five pairs mittens, 
forty-four pairs stockings, and thirteen yards of outing flannel. An 
order for five dollars' worth of groceries was given one needy woman, 
and to a specially deserving family a Christmas dinner that cost over 
two dollars. 

In distributing our benefaction eighty cents were expended, and 
we have fifty cents in the treasury. 

The district nurses selected families who got little or no help from 
other organizations, and by their intimate acquaintance with the needs 
of the people were able to work most judiciously. 

As all contributions were left at the club-rooms there was no ex- 
pense in collecting. The superintendent and her assistant gave cheer- 
fully of their time. 

The club feels so well rewarded with its departure into philanthropy 
that it may make an annual excursion. 

E. 0. Boswall. 

[Letters to the editor muat be accompanied by the name in full and address 
of the writer, otherwise such communications cannot be recognized. The name 
need not appear in the Joubnai. unless so desired. — Ed.] 



